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TEACHING FOR FUN" 


Marruew ARNOLD, in his “Essays in Criticism,” 
said that the Oxford of his time (1865) was “the home 
of lost causes, forsaken beliefs, unpopular names, and 


impossible loyalties.” If he came to MacMurray, I 


hope he would say the same thing, for a college or 
1 place of intellectual ferment,” 


bbe 


university is “‘¢ as 


William James said. But I hope any member of this 
faculty might be able to say to him that MacMurray 
is also a place of found causes, healthy beliefs, popu- 


lar names, and possible loyalties. The Oxford he saw 


was a multiversity, not a university; a place of divi- 


sions and depressions, not a community with an in- 


spiring bond of mutual enterprise where students ex- 
change old selves for new. 


At its worst, MaeMurray is a cross section of a 


world divided against itself by political, racial, eco- 
nomic, religious, and social tensions that tear the hu- 


man family in tatters. But a church-related school 


1 Address to the faculty at the opening of the academic 
year 1952-53. 
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like MaeMurray should not allow its campus to re- 
main a cross section of a divided world; it must be- 
come a model for a united world. This would be Mae- 
at its best. As a Christian educational com- 


a Platonie academy with Christian objectives, 


Murray 
munity, 
it must put cohesion above division, ¢communication 
above isolation, virtue above violence, 

A church-related college is, then, a place of intel- 
lectual ferment where old conceptions give place to 
new, and where experience in unified action among 
differing people yields a model for the world beyond 
its walls. 

This transition from a sample of the world to a 
model for the world must be brought about by the 
faculty. Presidents, deans, and other administrative 
officers are accessories to the fact of education, while 
the faculty You 
are artists who remake nature, not scientists who copy 


are the true artisans of education. 


nature. Even the professor of science is an artist, 


for he takes the human nature before him and re- 
makes it into an agent of self-direction. 
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The task of the faculty in such a college as Mac- 
Murray is, as I see it, to create an intellectual com- 
munity in which ideas of significance are transmitted 
in the interest of moral and spiritual ends. The word 
“community” comes from the Latin term “communi- 
tas,” meaning “a body of persons with mutual inter- 
ests and privileges.” The verb “communicare” means 
to share elements which maintain this sense of part- 
nership. process in 
which skill in communication is cultivated. The pro- 
fessor must establish a two-way communication with 
his student, first of all. 

This means that he must not confuse telling with 
teaching. Socrates, Plato, and Jesus were not much 
on statistics, but they could arouse a concern for high 
things. A school boy, told about the rate at which 
Niagara Falls wears away (three inches every nine 


Education is largely, then, a 


years), began to ery, saying, “My aunt lives in Erie.” 
He typifies our fear of figures. It also means that 
the professor must not belittle the students’ feeble 
efforts to think. 
boring institution because they were too anxious to 


Two professors failed at a neigh- 


point out the ignorance of their charges, to lure them 
to make a false start, then ridicule them. 
Furthermore, it means that he must not go too far 
alone. Edward Arlington poem, 
“Merlin,” says, “The man who goes too far alone 
You are a special- 


Robinson in his 
goes mad in one way or another.” 
ist, or you are not worth your salt, but you must not 
go too far alone. Be careful not to dazzle students 
with your technical apparatus. Do not say merely, 
“The in-group possesses such eultural dynamics as to 
bring about disequilibrium in the mores of siblings 
when divorce ensues.” 
cussion of the subject, “Divorce is tough on children!” 
Do not say, “The semantic habits of mature aggres- 
sive anthropoids induce traumatic results in the sub- 
liminal mechanisms of response on the part of their 
progeny resulting in deviations in their overt be- 
havior.” Say that “domineering parents misguide 
children!” If you persist, we may have to instigate 
such interference with your monetary rewards as to 
evidence dissatisfaction with your pattern of oecupa- 
tional operation to the point of terminal limit. In 
short, we may fire you! 

Further, communication means that the teacher 
“Love” has been defined as 


Say somewhere in your dis- 


must love his students. 
“the will to communicate,” the desire to transmit to 
another the deepest things in life. It is also the will 
to accept what is given back, no matter how meager 
the gift. 

But this objective of communication comes more 
definitely to the cultivation of the student’s powers of 
communication. Natural science is concerned to find 
what nature communicates to us that will help us live 


more harmoniously with our environment. Social 
studies reveal what individuals communicate to each 
other and how these relations can be improved. Lit- 
erary and religious disciplines show how man can 
formulate his aspirations and convey them to his fel- 
lows and to God. 

Dull, unschooled men are they who are not alive 
or alert to the import of their world for themselves 
or their comrades. A football player dazed in a 
scrimmage may be asked by the coach, “How many 
fingers?” as he waves his hand before the player’s 
So a student in chemistry may be asked, “How 
The student in English 
But 
many meanings are here. Did he mean “gripped?” 
The tragedy of Oedipus was that he did not know 
who he was or what others meant to him. His pow- 
ers of communication were faulty and obstructed. 

Good teaching makes the transmission of ideas an 
experience of pleasure, fua, and good humor. It 
must be pervaded by the spirit of the sportsman. 
Lamb in his “Essay on the Pedagogue” argued that 
the teacher should “go forth to his work as if to a 
sport,” not as a chore. Much teaching is deadly, be- 
cause the teacher and student tire themselves out in 
The activation 


eyes. 
many electrons in H,SO,?” 
may say, “This book griped me from the start.” 


making work of the learning process. 
of mental powers in learning should be such a thrill- 
ing experience that its excitement provides recreation 
and enjoyment. 

Medieval physiology emphasized the four humors 
of the body: blood, phlegm, black and yellow bile. 
These were thought to determine temperament. Now 
there is a humor of the mind which qualifies the tem- 
per of the mind. It is venturesomeness, playful ex- 
ploration of new countries, odd relationships, unusual 
possibilities of meaning, relying on routine paths of 
It was the humorless- 
They 


thought only when necessary. 
ness of the Nazis that made them so deadly. 
were fanatics with one clear aim, the mastery of Blut 
und Boden. They could not see the absurdity of their 
crusade. 

The flexible mind is the playful one. Morris 
Cohen, in his “Reason and Nature,” said, “No great 
discoveries or philosophy have come to 
those who lack a sense of humor.” To explore a 
line of thought “just for the heck of it,” to keep the 
subject at arm’s length, where its peculiarities show, 
The classroom should sparkle 


in science 


means good humor. 
with a sense of fun, good humor, and laughter. 
Such good humor does not mean a series of canned 
stories told over and over, though used sparingly 
they may help some. It means a free exercise of 
the play impulse in study and discussion. 

Encourage students to join in the game of learn- 
Two instances from my classes have delighted 


no 
ing, 
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me especially. In my class in history of phiioso- 
phy, 1 announced that Augustine’s name, on good 
authority, could be pronounced either August’-ine, 
or Aug’-ustine. One period I lectured on him pro- 
nouncing the name one way, and the next day 1 pro- 
nounced it the other. <A boy sitting in the front row 
bawled out, when he discovered that I had changed 
the pronunciation on him, “This sure louses up my 
notes !” 

In the other class, one in Introduction to Philoso- 
phy, we had been talking about psychological free- 
dom. I pointed out that about 85 to 90 per cent of 
the actions taken in a day are habitual and not freely 
chosen. “Tor example,” I said, “you girls would not 
You wear 
sampus clothes.” The next 
day after I had closed the door, taken the roll, and 
begun the lecture, the door opened and six girls 


think of wearing evening clothes to class. 
sport clothes or casual 


sauntered in wearing evening clothes and wearing a 
sign across their chests, “We believe in freedom!” 

First of 
all, he may find joy in his own learning, for no other 


Teaching may be fun for the professor. 


profession puts such a premium on the constant learn- 
Like the 
magic pitcher, the ideas you try to give away re- 


ing of the follower of that profession. 
plenish themselves as you pour them out. They grow 
by your giving them away. It is sometimes said that 
a course is the best the first time you give it, but that 
Bliss Perry held that 
“The teacher should storm into the classroom every 


should not be so merely then. 


morning like a victorious gladiator returning with the 
spoils of war.” No one ean become as rich in mind 
and soul as the teacher. It is fun to grow rich! 
Secondly, the professor may find joy in meeting 
new minds in new people. Beware of the standard- 


izing formulae of so-called “scientifie education.” 
Only the common traits of personality show up in the 
tests. The uncommon are uncaptured and they are 
the Beware of pessimism. The 
statement that “students are all alike; they make the 
’ 


most interesting. 


same fool mistakes,” may mean “T am monotonously 
alike in my approach to all students.” The novelty 
of acquaintance with new students provides constant 
interest to the professor. 

The 
sparkle in a student’s eye when you have given her 
a new idea or method of solving a problem is reward 
beyond “Influential 
more effective than as teachers. 


The professor may find joy in feeling useful. 


citizens” are nowhere 
If the elass is dull, 
superficial, disorganized, or the teacher is crabby, 


price. 


irritable, lacking in self-control—the teacher is still 
an influence. 
ture of ideas,” as Whitehead said the history of phi- 


But to engage students in “an adven- 


losophy is, enables one to become a noble influence 
second only to that of a noble parent. W. J. Low- 
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stuter warned me when I left graduate school, “They'll 
believe what you say.” That is a sober thought, but 
an opportunity for enjoyment. 

Again, teaching can result in learning that will be 
fun for the students. All is preliminary to this. 
Learning will be fun if it is the discovery of novelty. 
Man differs from the machine because he can learn 


new things. The expression, “I never thought of that 


before,” reflects a satisfaction that validates itself. 
Aristotle conceived man, as indeed all animals, to be 
endowed with an entelechie, the forward surge to per- 
fection of one’s nature, the trend to realization of new 
potentialities. 
one’s nature indicates it ought to become. 


Progress in life means perfecting what 
sergson 
held that the élan vital results in creative evolution. 
Learning enables the learner to relate himself in new 
God” 


(Bergson) because one joins God in the very creative 


ways to new things. This is “the joy of a 


process central in all things. To get this process 


going leads the learner to care no more for human 


praise, but to learn for fun, One of my ebest teach- 


ers startled me by writing on my paper, “You are 
up to your talent.” Another time he 


are missing the thrill of mastery.” I 


not working 
wrote, “You 
was missing the fun of learning by getting B’s in 
Greek instead of A’s! 

Learning is fun if it is competitive. A game is 
competitive, enjoyable because of its promise of win- 
James, in “The 
(Vol. II, p. 429), wrote, “The soul of many common 
games is the pleasure of a erescendo,” a triumph over 


Principles of Psychology” 


hing. 


resistance. Get a rise out of them, if you have to 
make them mad, but mad at themselves—not at you! 
Get them in a corner, make them take a stand, get 
them into the act. Ask what they think and take it 
in dead earnest. Students will venture if you take 
Build up their confidence in ideas. 


They will make you late for the next elass! 


them seriously. 
Two 
other great teachers I had kept the classroom exeiting 
beeause each day was a battle of wits to develop the 
“The universe suffers if you don’t think to- 
The centuries have 
been waiting for you to step into the breach. Classes 
are dull because the teacher does not expect anything 
Make it an individual game with 


student. 
day” was the impression created. 


cach 


to happen. 
student. “This is your man,” is the coach’s instrue- 
tion to the player as he diagrams the opposition his 
team will meet when they take the field. 
sonal issue should arise with you and each student 


This per- 


in the game of learning. 
Never take 
it for granted that a student knows why she should 


Learning is fun if it solves a problem. 


study your course, even by the time of the final ex- 


amination. Dress up units of the course to answer 
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a question. Begin by asking why anybody should 
study your course. Spend a couple days on it, show- 
ing its relation to the rest of the educational map. 
But, of course, do not spend the semester on intro- 
duction. Adolf Deissmann taught a course I once 
took at the University of Berlin in “New Testament 
Theology.” From November 1, when the course be- 
gan, it was all introduction until January 10. An 
American professor on leave the first semester had to 
start home to be here for the second semester without 
ever studying anything about the main subject of the 
It must be a course, and not merely intro- 
Dewey defines intelligence as the “capacity 
Learning is, then, the use of in- 
Harry Emerson Fos- 


course, 
duction, 
to solve problems.” 
telligence in solving problems, 
dick wrote, twenty years ago, a paper entitled “What's 
the Matter with Preaching?” His answer was, it 
solves no problems. He could have written the same 
about teaching. 

Learning is fun if it is directed to human welfare. 
No scientist or philosopher has improved on the 
maxim, “Tle that loseth his life shall find it.” But 
it takes learning in order to know what is worth 


losing your life for. “The strong shall bear the 


Reborts. 
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burdens of the weak,” for not all can care for them- 
selves. There is no greater joy than the realization 
that you are needed by your generation, and no 
greater tragedy than not to be needed. Fulbright, a 


Rhodes scholar, secured an act to enable people to 
study abroad in order to meet the need of understand- 


ing. He realizes that learning can serve a need, even 
while it is being pursued. 

A Christian educational community turns the cross- 
sectional pattern of its students into a model for a 
good society. Such a Christian educational commu- 
nity is one in which channels of communication are 
kept open and transmission of ideas in the interest of 
the chief values takes place. This transmission of 
ideas can be a supreme joy, a vocation freighted with 
fabulous fun for the professor as he learns new things 
himself, meets new minds, shares in being useful. It 
is fun for the student if teaching brings an experience 
of novelty, instills a competitive spirit, solves a prob- 
lem, and serves human welfare. 

In his famed essay “Of Studies,” Bacon wrote: 
“Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for the 
ability or disposition of business.” If we insure “de- 
light,” the other things will be added unto it. 





RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING PUBLIC 
EDUCATION} 
Preamble.—The American Historical Association is 
enjoined by its Act of Incerporaticn to report on 
“the condition of historical study in America,” and 
it has always interpreted this mandate to include a 
concern with the teaching of history in the publie 

schools of the nation. 

The American Historical Association stands ready, 
as it has always done, to co-operate with educational 
administrators in devising sound public-school pro- 


grams in history and the social studies. It is alarmed, 


however, at the growth of anti-intellectualist concep- 
tions of education among important groups of school 


1 The resolutions were submitted to the Council of the 
American Historical Association by Arthur E. Bestor, 
Jr., professor of history, in the University of Illinois, 
with the request that they be offered at the annual busi 
ness meeting of the association on December 29, 1952. 
The following resolution was adopted by the council on 
December 27 and submitted to the business meeting on 
December 29: The council, has diseussed sympathetically 
Professor Bestor’s resolutions concerning publie educa- 
tion. After careful consideration, it was the consensus 
in the eouneil that the problem presented by these reso- 
lutions is a serious one, meriting elose and thoughtful 
study before any action is taken by the association. The 
eouneil felt, however, that adoption of these resolutions 
in their present text would be premature, sinee action 
by the association must take into due account certain 
important implications of any such action. 

For the association should very carefully determine, 
first, precisely what the policy of the association itself 


administrators and educational theorists. Such con- 


ceptions have led, in many instances, to public-school 
curricula in which intellectual training has been 
pushed into the background, to teacher certification 
laws and rulings that dangerously underemphasize 
training in the subjects to be taught, and to pro- 
nouncements to the effect that the intellectual criteria 
employed by scholars and scientists are inapplicable 
to the publie schools. To the degree that such anti- 
intellectualist conceptions gain headway in the public- 
school system, the possibility of fruitful co-operation 
between scholars and professional educators grows 
smaller. 

Jecause of the serious danger to American intel- 
lectual life arising from anti-intellectualist tendencies, 


ought to be, relative to this problem. Seeondly, it is 
thought that the association should approach the other 
learned societies with a view of formulating some sort 
of common poliey with them. Thirdly, it is thought that 
any effective implementation of the sense of the resolu 
tions would best be forwarded by taking into considera 
tion the mature thought of professional educators who 
are conscious of this problem and would wish to collabo 
rate in the formulation of any comprehensive statement 
on national edueational policy. 

The council therefore authorizes the incoming president 
of the association to appoint a committee to formulate 
and bring to the association a statement of its policy, to 
approach the other learned societies and professional edu 
eators on the subject of a2 common position relative to the 
problem, and to discuss with them the possible setting up 
of the proposed interdiseiplinary educational commission. 
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the members of this association believe that co-opera- 
tion with professional educators in devising specific 
school programs should be supplemented by activity 
of another kind, designed to uphold and strengthen 
sound, systematic, disciplined intellectual training in 
Such an effort presupposes 

clear-cut statement of the educational philosophy 

which scholars and scientists subseribe, and seems to 


the publie schools. 


call for co-operation among all the learned societies 


of the country, acting through an independent, inter- 
diseiplinary commission of their own creation. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the American His- 
torical Association reaffirms its belief in the follow- 
ing educational principles: 

1. An indispensable function of edueation, at every 
level, is to provide sound training in the fundamental 
ways of thinking represented by history, science, mathe- 
matics, literature, language, art, and the other disciplines 
evolved in the course of mankind’s long quest for usable 
knowledge, cultural understandin,,, and intellectual power. 
To advance moral conduct, responsible citizenship, and 
social adjustment is, of course, a vital function of educa- 
tion. But, like the other agencies which contribute to 
these ends, the school must work within the context pro- 
vided by its own characteristic activity. In other words, 
the particular contribution which the school ean make is 
determined by, and related to, the primary fact that it is 
an agency of intellectual training. 

2. The ability to handle and apply complex ideas, to 
make use of a wide range of aeecurate knowledge, and to 
command the means of effective expression is valuable not 
only to the scholar or scientist, but equally to the citizen, 
the businessman, the skilled worker, the farmer, the house- 
wife, and the parent. Their practical needs cannot be 
effectively served by vocational and utilitarian training 
unless such training includes a conscious intellectual com- 
ponent. Only if men are led to grasp the theory behind 
the practice can they achieve the superior efficiency in 
every activity of life which comes, as Horace Mann said, 
‘‘where mind is a member of the partnership.’’ 

3. An educational philosophy is both anti-intellectual 
and anti-democratic if it asserts that sound training in 
the fundamental intellectual disciplines is appropriate 
only for the minority of students who are preparing for 
college and the professions, and if it proposes to deprive 
the rest of the children of our people of such training by 
substituting programs that minimize intellectual aims. 

4. The content of the public-school curriculum is of 
such vital importance to the entire intellectual, scientific, 
and professional life of the nation that control of second- 
ary-school educational policy ought not to be vested ex- 
clusively in a narrow group of secondary-school adminis- 
trators and professional educators. Scholars, scientists, 
and other professional men must assume responsibility 
for advising the publie clearly and continuously concern- 
ing the scientific and scholarly soundness of proposed 
And uni- 


versities and colleges must preserve and strengthen their 


changes in the curricula of the publie schools. 


entrance requirements in the basic fields of knowledge not 
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merely to maintain their own standards but also to pre- 
vent, so far as possible, the deterioration of the second- 
ary-school education which is provided for students not 
planning to enter college. 

5. The great intellectual disciplines are not mere col 
lections of facts and formulas, but ways of thinking with 
organized structures of their own. The learning of facts 
is not intellectual training, unless those facts are seen as 
the conclusions of systematic inquiry and as part of a 
larger structure of knowledge. Reorganizations of the 
curriculum are destructive if they cause the student to 
lose sighc of the ordered relationships that exist, and of 
the methods of investigation that are employed, within 
each of the basic fields of knowledge. In particular, no 
genuine knowledge of history is imparted by an omnibus 
course that uses isolated historical facts merely as illustra- 
tions, that presents no conception of historical develop- 
ment, or that treats history itself as irrelevant to an 
understanding of contemporary society. 

6. ‘‘It being, of course, the first requisite of a teacher 
that he should himself know well that which he is to aid 
others in learning’’ (to quote the words spoken at the 
opening of one of the two original institutions for teacher 
training established in the United States), all programs 
for the training and certification of teachers must em- 
phasize competence in the subject to be taught, Experi 
enced teachers, in particular, ought not to be permitted 
to achieve professional advancement by piling up addi- 
tional eredits in pedagogical courses when their greatest 
need is to acquire a more thorough and advaneed knowl- 
edge of the disciplines they are responsible for teaching. 

7. Freedom implies responsibility, and freedom of 
teaching implies a responsibility on the teacher’s part 
of knowing the facts and of applying the critical methods 
of scholarship to the subjects that come up for diseussion 
The freedom of all teachers is placed 
in jeopardy whenever teachers who are inadequately 


in the classroom. 


trained in subject matter undertake to handle contro- 
versial topics. Especially in history and the social stud- 
ies, where practically all topics are controversial, freedom 
of teaching can be convincingly defended only if teachers 
are held to rigorous standards of competence in the dis 
ciplines involved. 

8. To insist that instruction must meet the exacting 
standards of scholarship is not to infringe upon freedom 
of teaching. Such infringements oecur when pressure 
groups—whether reactionary or radical—force the schools 
to conform to their preconceived ideas, to limit the cur 
rieulum, to censor textbooks, or to forbid the teaching of 
controversial subjects. Scientists and scholars must vig- 
orously resist such efforts to impose upon the schools any 
narrow dogma in politics, economies, religion, or science, 
for learning itself is thereby threatened with destruction. 
They must also resist anti-intelleetualism in the schools 
themselves, for if freedom of thinking and respect for 
intellectual effort are undermined there, it will be easy 
for demagogues to convince a larger publie that intellee- 
tual effort is of little value in any case, and that freedom 
of thought is not worth preserving. 


Furthermore, be it resolved, that the American Tis- 
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torical Association calls upon its sister learned so- 
cieties in every field to join with it in creating a Per- 
manent Scientific and Scholarly Commission on See- 
ondary Edueation, to be made up exclusively of 
scholars and scientists in the various disciplines of 
learning, to be affiliated with the scholarly and scien- 
tifie societies of the country (as distinguished from 
professional educational associations and from non- 
professional general organizations), to be adequately 
financed and provided with an efficient secretariat, 
and to be charged with the following functions: 


1, To analyze, with respect to their scientific and schol- 
arly soundness, every major proposal (of the recent past, 
the present, and the future) affecting the content and 
organization of the public secondary-school curriculum; 

2. To scrutinize programs of teacher training in order 
to ascertain their adequacy in giving teachers command 
of the disciplines they are supposed to teach; 

3. To study the laws and administrative rulings gov- 
erning the certification of teachers in order to determine 
whether these encourage excessive course work in peda- 
gogy at the expense of thorough training in subject mat- 
ter, and whether they operate to exclude from teaching 
well-qualified young men and women trained in the liberal 
arts and sciences ; 

4. To study the membership and the structure of Fed- 
eral, state, and municipal departments of education and 
of publicly sponsored educational commissions to deter- 
mine whether the scholarly and scientific point of view is 
adequately represented in the agencies that decide public- 
school policy ; 

5. To study college admission policies from the point 
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of view of their efficacy in preserving and strengthening 
disciplined intellectual training in the secondary schools; 

6. To organize subcommittees to work under its gen- 
eral direction on matters connected with one particular 
field of learning or on the problems of one particular 
state; 

7. To make its findings known to as wide a public as 
possible, through publication and other means; 

8. To recommend courses of action that might be 
adopted by the scientific and scholarly societies or by 
their individual members in order to further the ends in 
view; 

9. To furnish information and professional opinion to 
governmental agencies, legislative and executive, concern- 
ing the scholarly and scientific implications of proposed 
public-school policies, and to offer specific recommenda- 
tions if requested ; 

10. To co-operate with publie educational administra- 
tors in devising sound programs for the public schools in 
the basic intellectual disciplines, on the understanding 
that the programs mutually agreed upon will actually be 
made the basis of curricular reorganizations in the public 


schools, 


Finally, be it resolved that the council of this asso- 
ciation is hereby requested to consider ways and 
means of furthering the purposes herein proposed; 
and that the executive secretary is instructed to trans- 
mit copies of this document to the officers of all the 
other national learned and scientific societies, to the 
executive staffs of the federations of such societies, 
and to such other persons as shall seem to him ap- 
propriate. 


Educational Literature Review... 





EDUCATION FOR INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS’ 


NEARLY two decades have passed since the initiation 
of carefully planned school programs to bring about 
healthy relations among the various ethnic, racial, and 
religious groups in the United States.2 The term for 
this type of educational activity has differed from 


1 For discussions of earlier writings, see W. W. Brick- 
man, ‘*Intereultural Education,’’ ScHoot, AND Society, 
64: 67-71, July 27, 1946; and ‘‘Intergroup Edueation,’’ 
tbid., 70: 341-46, November 26, 1949. Other reviews of 
the literature have been made in L, A. Cook, ‘‘ Intergroup 
Education,’’ pp. 612-17, in W. S. Monroe, editor, ‘‘En- 
eyclopedia of Educational Research,’’ revised edition 
(New York: Maemillan, 1950); and in W. Van Til and 
G. W. Denemark, ‘‘Intercultural Edueation,’’ Review of 
Educational Research, XX, October, 1950, pp. 274-86. 

2In a more informal way, intercultural teaching may 
be said to have had early origins, probably as far back as 
the Bible. Among the many forgotten men in the history 
of the promotion of intergroup values are Bmérie Crucé 
and Vladimir 8S. Soloviev (1853-1900). The former’s 
ideas, set down in 1623, may be found in his ‘‘The New 
Cyneas,’’ edited and translated by Thomas W. Baleh 


By 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
time to time—intercultural education, intergroup edu- 
vation, human-relations education—and the approach 
and scope have been marked by changes, but the fun- 
damental objective has remained the same. As befits 
a newly hatched educational movement or trend, there 





(Philadelphia: Allen, Lane and Scott, 1909), pp. 84-86; 
the latter’s briefly summarized in N. O. Lossky, ‘‘ History 
of Russian Philosophy’’ (New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1951), pp. 121-22. Nor can the institu- 
tional instruction in intergroup relations be denied an al- 
most similarly hoary history. A glance at the develop- 
ment of international cultural and educational relations 
will disclose numerous instances in the remote past of 
what might be confidently called intercultural education. 
Let it also be recalled that about a quarter of century 
prior to the earliest systematic stirrings in this area there 
was written an essay on ‘‘Ethical Teaching in Schools 
with Regard to Races,’’ by J. S. Mackenzie, professor of 
philosophy, University College, Cardiff, Wales, pp. 433- 
39, in G. Spiller, editor, ‘‘Papers on Inter-Racial Prob- 
lems Communicated to the First Universal Races Con- 
gress’’ (London: King, 1911). 
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quickly developed a mass of literature, most of it ex- 
hortative in nature. Only within recent years have 
objective, experimental studies begun to emerge, but 
these are still eclipsed by what one discerning critic 
has called “the evangelism and the unlettered char- 
acter of contemporary writings in intergroup educa- 
tion.” Uneritical enthusiasm and missionary zeal 
might have been tempered by greater attention to 
scientific values, 

Alone among the recent major books to maintain 
the original name of the field is “Intercultural Edu- 
sation,” by John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan, 
professors of education, Fordham University. The 
third of this team’s textbooks in education is a clearly 
written, direct, practical, but nearly as often repeti- 
tious, analysis of the foundations, rationale, prob- 
lems, methods, and other ‘phases of teaching persons 
of differing origins to get along harmoniously. Two 
stresses which mark this book off from its contempo- 
raries are its special concerns with Christian and in- 
ternational values. The former at times appears to 
be identified with Catholicism (cf., p. 60), while both 
lead the writers to make some rather severe criticisms 
of Unesco (pp. 168-69). 
education 
promote better understanding and improved human 


By definition, intereultural 
is “instruction and training designed to 


relationships among individuals of many cultural 
groups” (p. 6). 
intellectual acceptance of the real dignity and worth 


It seeks to develop “a sympathetie, 


’ as well as “to engen- 


of all groups and individuals,’ 
der a genuine appreciation of the actual and poten- 
tial contributions of each group to American living” 
(p. 7). Moreover, “a comprehensive program of in- 
tercultural education and co-operation ean promote 
international understanding, reduce intergroup ten- 
sions, and further intergroup relations toward the 
pursuit of a just an denduring peace” (p. vii). In 
actual practice, the textual matter does not fully live 
up to these commendable statements. Identification 
of democracy, for example, with Christian theology 
(e.9., pp. 26-27, 44) is a viewpoint which will not 
appeal to the many millions who follow other theo- 
logical positions. Accordingly, the universal appeal 
of this text becomes rather reduced. In other re- 
spects, however, it las much to offer, not the least of 
which are the discussion problems and the selected 
bibliographies after each chapter. 

As hinted earlier, the favored term nowadays would 
seem to be “human relations,” and it can reasonably 
be expected that future books will make greater use 
of it. 
“enrriculum 


Another popular phrasing of recent years is 
appears to 
yield in favor of the dogmatie “eurriculum improve- 


’ 


change,” something which 


3D. J. Hager, Journal of Educational Sociology, vol. 
23, January, 1950, p. 289. 
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ment.” The marriage of the two modes of expression 
was brought about by Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar 
Muntyan of the University of Illinois in “Human Re- 
lations and Curriculum Change.” <A “slightly revised 
edition” of an identically titled bulletin of the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program Series, this 
volume presents extracts from not inaccessible writ- 
ings of such well-known experts as Kurt Lewin, Alex 
Bavelas, Ronald Lippitt, Leland P. Bradford, and 
others. The basic objective is the improvement of 
education by means of the latest information on in- 
dividual and group development. It is therefore not 
surprising to find the lion’s share of the book’s space 
going to such matters as group dynamies, role play- 
ing, and action research. In general, this anthology 
represents a type of intellectual inbreeding, since it 
confines itself to a ecireumseribed set of values and 
method in an area where there are others. Thus, 
no note is taken of the humanizing influence of much 
of the so-labeled traditional sabject matter. That the 
book is tendentious in character may be inferred from 
the editors’ near-naive query: “What underlies resist- 
ance to change on the part of people, even when the 
change seems well evaluated by facts and evaluated 
experience?” (pp. vii-viil). 

Much of the recent literature on edueation for in- 
tergroup relations has been produced by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education with the financial aid of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews and 
of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. “Di- 
agnosing Human Relations Needs,” by Hilda Taba and 
colleagues of the University of Chieago’s Center for 
Intergroup Edueation, inaugurates a new series in the 


ACE-NCCJ partnership. 


This volume analyzes six 


procedures—diaries, interviews with parents, sched- 


ules of pupil participation in school life, sociometrie 
methods,* open questions, and the teacher’s class logs 
—useful “in diagnosing gaps in social learning of 
children and adolescents introduced by their cultural 
backgrounds, their social relationships and patterns 
of belonging, and their feelings and concerns about 
their relationships with their families and peers” (p. 
v). The descriptions of these procedures are char- 
acterized by clarity and conciseness, a fact which 
makes this work helpful as an introduction to this 
kind of activity. 

Of course, this material is far from novel; much 
of it has already appeared in other ACE publications 
written by Dr. Taba and her associates. In a vol- 
ume belonging to another series, “Elementary Cur- 
riculum in Intergroup Relations,” the authors explore 
similar territory, but offer illustrations in the form 
of ease studies. In essence, this book contains de- 


4Cf., H. H. Jennings, ‘‘Leadership and Isolation,’’ 
second edition (New York: Longmans, Green, 1950). 
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scriptions of “curriculum projects that illustrate an 
emphasis on human-relations concepts, attitudes, and 
skills” (p. 201). 
suggestions for teachers 
“With Focus on Human Relations,” by Dr. Taba and 
Deborah Elkins, a classroora teacher, furnishes de- 


It concludes with administrative 


and curriculum makers. 


tailed guidance on procedures in intergroup education 
in the eighth grade. 
able is not only the provision of actual class mate- 


What makes this book service- 


rials and transcriptions of discussions, but also the 
record of the teacher’s successful and unsuccessful 
procedures. Summarizing these volumes and four 
earlier ones is “Intergroup Edueation in Publie 
Schools,” by Professor Taba and colleagues. The 
final report on the Project in Intergroup Education 
in Cooperating Schools (1945-48), this work treats 
the origins of the project, the principles of eurricu- 
lum development, group relations in school, co-oper- 
ative work by school and community, the modi oper- 
{n all, the project involved 


AD) 


250 experimental programs in 72 


andi, and conclusions. 
separate schools 
and community groups with the participation of 2,500 
classroom teachers, school administrators, and ecom- 
munity workers. This appears most impressive, as 
is the assurance that four elements of growth—“fac- 
tual knowledge and ideas, social sensitivity, rational 
and objective habits of thought, and the social skills” 
—constitute “the comprehensive educational objec- 
tives of intergroup education” (p. 51). One misses, 
however, suitable attention to some of these factors. 
Further, it is worth while wondering why the authors 
do not seem to realize that the objectives of inter- 
group education are the same as those of education, 
unqualified. 

A thorough description of the nature of prejudice 
in young children and of the steps taken to mitigate 
it is given under a Kilpatrickian title, “They Learn 
What They Live,” by Helen G. Trager and Marian 
Radke Yarrow, both of whom are well known in in- 
tercultural circles. The latest in the Bureau for In- 
tereultural Education Series, this book narrates in 
full the activities of the Philadelphia Early Child- 
hood Project and tries to shed light on children’s 
racial-religious attitudes as determined by their en- 
vironments; the effect of teachers’ attitudes and val- 
ues on children; the influence of parental attitudes, 
values, and feelings about the school on the attitudes 
of their offspring; and the experimental possibilities 
of modifying children’s and teachers’ social attitudes 
and actions. The project involved 15 teachers and 
500 children from kindergarten, first, and second 
grades in six publie schools, 100 parents, and admin- 
istrative personnel. The findings of the study indi- 
cate that children of tender ages are quite qualified 
in exhibiting social prejudice, and that parents, teach- 
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ers, and teaching materials are at present inadequate 
to deal with eradicable bias. The keynote of the book 
is that factual information is not necessarily a pre- 
ventative of prejudice. Apart from its sobering con- 
clusion as to the onset of prejudice, the study is sig- 
nificant because it lays the burden of teaching inter- 
group values on the home as well as the school. It 
goes without saying that considerably more experi- 
mentation is desirable. 

Two more books have appeared in the past two 
years in the BIE series. “Democracy Demands It,” 
by William Van Til of the University of Illinois and 
associates, contains directions on initiating and prose- 
cuting a resource unit in intercultural education in 
the high school. Use is made of writings in biology, 
literature,® and social studies, and the better mate- 
rials are recommended for the classroom. On the 
whole, this little book is enlightening and up to date, 
but its Progressive slant shows through and its eon- 
tent is not unknown to one familiar with the litera- 
ture on intergroup education. “Becoming American,” 
by Irene D. Jaworski, teacher of English, Forest Hills 
(N. Y.) High School, deals with the story of Amer- 
ican immigration and with the adjustment problems 
of immigrant families. Both the style of composition 
and the listing of “Things to Do” suggest that the 
booklet is designed for high-school pupils. The con- 
tent should prove helpful in generating understand- 
ing toward Americans of non-Anglo-Saxon stock. 
Strangely enough, the author cannot shake off the 
habits of thought and expression regarding minori- 
ties which this publication is supposed to prevent 
(cf., pp. 100-01). 

A rather padded report of a unique project in in- 
tergroup relations in the culturally heterogeneous 
Upper West Side of New York City is given in 
“Neighbors in Aetion,” by Rachel Davis DuBois, di- 
rector of the Workshop for Cultural Democracy. In- 
troduced by Eduard C. Lindeman as “the best-known 
and most persistent experimenter in the field of what 
might be called the intimate approach to human re- 
lations” (p. x), the author describes “how one city 
community, the school as a hub, in three years changed 
from a so-called tension area to a developing neigh- 
(p. 226), without, however, taking full 
Basically, Dr. Du- 
Bois started with junior-high-school pupils’ classroom 
festivals and then adapted the Puerto Rican Par- 
randa, “a kind of progressive party where whole fam- 


borhood” 
credit for this social revolution. 


ilies go visiting” (p. 38), as the main procedure of 
teaching human relations. Her volume, intended for 
local intergroup leaders, contains sufficient informa- 
“5 Cf., Leo Shapiro, School Review, December, 1949, pp. 
559-63. Dr. Shapiro’s untimely passing was a severe 
blow to the cause of critical thinking and writing in in- 
tercultural education. 
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tion on the theory and practice of improving attitudes 
More advanced students will 
probably feel that her stress on cultural similarities 


among cultural groups. 


and gastronomy is rather dated and will find her eval- 
uation too subjective. 

In the preface to “Intergroup Relations Centers,” 
Everett R. Clinchy, president, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, suggests the simple and attrae- 
tive idea that foundations establish research centers 
in intergroup relations at large universities. Here the 
practical social sciences would be properly correlated. 
On a more modest scale, this idea is also applicable 
to smaller colleges, public-school systems, churches, 
and industrial plants. The remainder of this small 
book develops this thesis in greater, sometimes ver- 
bose, detail. 

In spite of evidence of wide reading and a thorough 
bibliography (the most valuable part of the book), 
“Intergroup Education and the American College,” 
by Marjorie B. Smiley, can hardly be regarded as a 
contribution to the literature. A Ph.D. thesis under 
R. Bruce Raup at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, this volume is based on analyses of policies, 
courses, and activities reported mainly via question- 
naires by 50 liberal-arts colleges. The major defiei- 
encies of the books are the bloated content, the round- 
about technique of “research” (cf., pp. 14-15), the 
sketchy and indefinite historical background, and the 
author’s attempt to present the known and the ob- 
It is clear that, 
when Dr. Smiley calls for “the incorporation of inter- 


vious as something new and subtle. 


group edneation into the general education program 
of the college” (p. 173), she thinks little of the civil- 
izing effects of history, literature, art and music, and 
foreign languages. It is worthy of note that her “re- 
search” study lacks the solid information compiled 
systematically in “Instruction in Race Relations in 
American Colleges and Universities.’”® 

Neither the last-mentioned compilation nor the two- 
volume College Study in Intergroup Relations, pre- 
pared for the ACE by Lloyd Allen Cook, professor 
of educational sociology, Wayne University, appears 
And yet Cook’s books 
contain such relevant data that they dare not be over- 


anywhere in the Smiley study. 


looked in any reliable survey of intergroup education 
at the college level. In fact, it ean almost be claimed 
that the first volume, “College Program in Inter- 
group Relations,” notwithstanding its special stress 
on teacher education, should have rendered the Smiley 
book superfluous. Essentially, this volume is made 
up of reports by 24 colleges all over the country for 
the period 1945-49, 


and practice were prepared by such familiar persons 


These summaries of instruetion 


6 Chicago: American Council on Race Relations, 1950 
(mimeographed, 25 pp.). 
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as Edgar Dale, Earle U. Rugg, Harold Soderquist, 
Alvin Zander, W. W. D. Sones, and others. It is 
interesting that “work has been done, not under lab- 
oratory, but under life conditions, with ever-mount- 
ing college enrollments and increasing professorial 
(p. 21). Dr. Cook provides a chapter of 
orientation and cogent conclusions. His “Intergroup 
Relations in Teacher Education” is an analysis and 
interpretation, chiefly but not exclusively, of the data 


duties” 


in the first volume. Considerable stress is laid on the 
characteristics of prejudice, on the techniques of re- 
duction thereof, and on the procedures of improving 
With regard to 


group-process instruction, Dr. Cook is more modest 


the training of teachers as leaders. 


than most concerning its standing, but there is no 
doubt that he looks to it as the method of the future. 
The volume closes with a very selective, annotated 
bibliography. 

On the adult-edueation level, Everett R. Clinchy has 
prepared a short textbook fer the use of labor and 
management, entitled “A Handbook on Human Rela- 
tions.” Drawing for his data upon anthropology, 
psychology, sociology, and religion, he lays emphasis 
on interpersonal co-operation and provides suitable 


questions for discussion and an aptly annotated book- 


list. The booklet might have been improved by more 
factual accuracy, good graphic statistics, and more 
meaningful illustrations. 

The pamphlet literature in intergroup education is 
especially abundant, with the greatest number pro- 
duced under the direction of the NCCJ, the ACK, 
and the Anti-Defamation League. Some of the re- 
cent Freedom Pamphlets of the ADL are concerned 
with the status of minorities in the United States— 
the Negro, the Puerto Ricans, and the Mexican-Amer- 
icans and other less-favored groups of the Southwest. 
“Group Dynamies and Social Action,” by Kenneth 
D. Benne, Leland P. Bradford, and Ronald Lippitt, 
is an interesting exposition of how group processes 
may result in salutary social change. There is no 
hint that this may not be the only method or that 
it has been seriously questioned in some professional 
circles. “How Do Yeu Talk about People,” by Irv- 
ing J. Lee, professor of public speaking, Northwest- 
ern University, is a brief, well-documented statement 
on how persons arrive at stereotypes and_ biased 
opinions about groups and individuals, and how they 
may be brought to reject their erroneous ideas. Dr. 
Lee has made good use of many experimental studies 
in prejudice and its eradication. 

Karly in 1952 the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews started a series of Intergroup HKdueation 
Pamphlets, which resemble not too remotely the ADL 
series in size, format, and scope. “Readings in In- 
tergroup Relations,” by Helen F. Storen, assistant 
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professor of education, Queens College, is a deserip- 


tively annotated bibliography covering prejudice, re- 
ligious understanding, immigrant groups, the Negro, 
class, and the potentialities of school and community. 
Some critical comment would have heightened the use- 
fulness of this booklist. “The Resolution of Inter- 
group Tensions,” by Gordon W. Allport, is a well- 
organized summary of the results of the literature, 
most of it experimental, on group relationships. 
Also bibliographical to a Jarge extent is “Brother- 
hood Week: What Can Secondary Schools Do?” by 
sostwick, supervisor, department of  in- 
In deseribing the 


Prudence 
struction, Denver publie schools. 
high school’s contribution to promoting intergroup 
values, the author cites many practices and discusses 
materials, but does not take odvantage of the cur- 
ricular resources such as foreign languages, history, 
and Margaret M. Heaton’s “Feelings Are 
Facts” states and applies the principles of mental 


others. 


hygiene and personality development to the problem 
of sublimating children’s attitudes toward minorities. 
Much of her material should prove instructive to 
teachers, but editorial shears might have excised pas- 
sages that have repeatedly been said. 

Two other booklets in this series interpret aspects 
of reeent socio-psychological teachings. Fannie R, 
Shaftel, associate professor of education, Stanford 
University, and George Shaftel, a professional writer, 
have combined their gifts to produce “Role Playing 
the Problem Story,” a lucid interpretation with ex- 
amples of the technique of sociodrama. On the ap- 
parent theory that the teacher should have experi- 
enced what she is presenting to the pupils, the authors 
strongly urge the pedagogue to become adept at the 
art of role playing. “Group Processes in Intergroup 
Education,” by Jean D. Grambs, assistant professor 
of educational sociology, Stanford University, makes 
abundantly clear how group-dynamies procedures 
help reduce stereotyped and prejudiced feeling. The 
broad implication is that the magie of group proe- 
esses will achieve what no other method (if one should 
indeed exist) is capable of. Both the Shaftels’ and 
Dr. Grambs’s booklets do reasonably well, biblio- 
graphically speaking, by their respective topics. 
Finally, “Teachers and the Community,” by Harry 
Bard, assistant director, Curriculum Bureau, Balti- 
more Department of Edueation, furnishes full details 
about the Baltimore Community Study Program. 
Here are directions for the interaction of 
school and society toward the greater improvement of 
intergroup relations. The entire series is under the 
editorship of Herbert L. Seamans, director, Com- 
mission on Edueational Organizations, NCCJ. 

The ACE should be commended for maintaining 
its active interest in unfair and unjustified diserimina- 


visible 
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tion in American colleges and universities.? Its two 
recent reports of conferences, both edited by Francis 
J. Brown, staff associate, and others, tackle the prob- 
lem from different angles. “Discriminations in Higher 
Education,” with contributions by Hutchins, Benne, 
Algo D. Henderson, Maurice F. Seay, et al., stresses 
institutional bias on the administrative level; “Hu- 
man Relations in Higher Education,” featuring ad- 
dresses by Harold Taylor and Charles S. Johnson, is 
concerned with the interpersonal relationships on the 
campus from a student’s-eye-view. 

Those interested in research should consult the “In- 
ventory of Research in Racial and Cultural Rela- 
tions,” a bulletin published periodically by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Committee on Education, Train- 
ing and Research in Race Relations in co-operation 
with the American Council on Race Relations. This 
is an important source of information, with an ex- 
cellently classified index, which contains annotations 
of unpublished masters’ and doctors’ theses, articles, 
bulletins, and books. Evaluative comment is rare, 
however. As an example of the type of research that 
needs further attention in intergroup education, “The 
Organization of Attitudes towards the Negro as a 
Function of Edueation,’® by Lessing A. Kahn of the 
Johns Hopkins University, may be cited. Apparently 
a thesis, this Psychological Monograph examines with 
statistical care the results of a questionnaire adminis- 
tered to adults. The author concludes that there is a 
definite inverse correlation between apparent hostil- 
ity toward the Negro and educational level, which is 
what many would expect, and that there is no basie 
difference in organization of attitudes toward the 
Negro between those with some college training and 
those having an 8th-grade schooling or less. Also of 
value to the research student is the American Jewish 
Committee’s “A Brief Survey of the Major Agencies 
in the Field of Intereultural Education,’® which not 
only outlines fully the work of 11 agencies, but also 
analyzes the methods and results of several signifi- 
eant studies. 

Space is available only for mere mention of other 
pamphlet material.1° “True Faith and Allegiance,” by 

7Cf.,H. Alpern, Scroon AnD Socrety, 71: 372-74, June 
17, 1950; F. L. Mareuse, ScHOOL aND Socrety, 74: 152- 
53; September 8, 1951; F. K. Shuttleworth, College and 
University, XXVIII, October, 1952, pp. 49-72; M. Berger, 
‘¢Equality by Statute’’ (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952); and L. Bloomgarden, Commentary, vol. 15, 
January, 1953, pp. 29-37. 

8 See also C. M. Stephenson, Journal of Educational 
Sociology, vol. 26, October, 1952, pp. 62-68. 

9 The ‘‘ Directory of Agencies in Intergroup Relations’’ 
(Chicago: American Council on Race Relations, 19491?) 
is a thorough listing of organizations of all types through- 
out the nation. 

10 Note should be taken of periodical issues devoted 


entirely to intergroup relations: Journal of Educational 
Sociology, February, 1950, and February, 1951; and 
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Harold Benjamin, director, Division of Social Foun- 
dations, George Peabody College for Teachers, is 
made up of a group of “case studies” 
ous types of prejudice and indicating broad treatment 
for the malady. 


and indeed in education, have much to learn from Dr. 
“p 


exposing vari- 
Writers in intergroup edueation, 


Benjamin, stylistically at the very least. rejudice 
in Textbooks,” by Maxwell S. Stewart, is a popular 
summary under the auspices of the NCCJ of an in- 
vestigation carried out and published by the ACE. 
The textual matter is amply re-enforced by instrue- 
tive cartoons and a representative reading list. 

There is evidence of the betterment of human re- 

lations, but there is also proof to the contrary. It 
would not be fair to eal] intergroup education to ac- 
count for not having eradicated or at least markedly 
reduced racial, religions, and other forms of prej- 
udice.'! This task properly belongs to education itself 
and to society as a whole and to its constituent 
agencies, 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education, March—June, 1952. HH. 
H. Cummings, editor, ‘Improving Human Relations’’ 
(Washington, D. C.: National Couneil for the Social 
Studies, 1949) reprints numerous articles from Social 
Education. Wigh-school teachers will find useful J. W. 
Wise, editor, ‘‘From Bigotry to Brotherhood: A Toler- 
ance Reader’’ (New York: Common Council against In- 
tolerance in America, 1952?). 

11 There are many writings along these lines, among 
which the following are the most recent: B. Berry, ‘‘ Race 
Relations’’ (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951); E. Hell- 
man, editor, ‘‘HWandbook on Race Relations in South 
Afriea’’ (London: Oxford University Press, 1949); P. 
A. F. Walter, Jr., ‘‘Race and Culture Relations’’ (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1952); W. C. Boyden, ‘‘Geneties 
and the Races of Man’’ (Boston: Heath, 1950); E. W. 
Count, editor, ‘‘This Is Race’’ (New York: Sehuman, 
1950); M. F. A. Montagu, ‘‘Statement on Raece’’ (New 
York: Schuman, 1951); M. F. A. Montagu, ‘‘ Man’s Most 
Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race,’’ third edition 
(New York: Harper, 1952); ‘‘ What Is Race?’’ (Paris: 
Jneseo, 1952); S. Davis, ‘‘Race Relations in Ancient 
Egypt’’ (London: Methuen, 1951); A. M. Rose, editor, 
‘Race Prejudice and Discrimination’’ (New York: 
Knopf, 1951), an excellent anthology; K. W. Bigelow, 
editor, ‘‘Cultural Groups and Human Relations’’ (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1951); A. J. Marrow, ‘‘Living without 
Hate’’ (New York: Harper, 1951); the five-volume 
“*Studies in Prejudice Series’? (New York: Harper, 
1949-50); F. J. Brown and J. S. Roucek, editors, ‘‘One 
America,’’ third edition (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1952) ; R. A. Schermerhorn, ‘‘These Our People’’ (Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1949); C. F. Marden, ‘‘ Minorities in Ameri- 
ean Society’’ (New York: American Book Co., 1952) ; 
and ‘‘The American Negro and Civil Rights in 1950,’’ 
Yearbook Number, Journal of Negro Education, XX, 
Summer, 1951. Classical works include D. Young, 
‘*American Minority Peoples’? (New York: Harper, 
1932); and Jean Finot, ‘‘Le préjugé de races’’ (Paris: 
Alean, 1905), translated by F. Wade-Evans as ‘‘ Race 
Prejudice’? (New York: Dutton, 1906). Neither H. E. 
Kagan, ‘‘Changing the Attitude of Christian toward 
Jew’’ (New York: Columbia University Press, 1952), 
nor E. GC. and H. M. Hughes, ‘‘ Where Peoples Meet’’ 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951) was available. Paul 
Blanshard’s ‘‘My Catholic Critics’? (Boston: Beacon, 
1952), like his other writings of recent date, is not par- 
ticularly conducive to healthy human relations. 
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What can be called for at this point is improve- 
ment in writing, thinking, and research in education 


One requisite is the modifi- 


for human relations.'? 
‘ation of extreme and often unreliable statements by 
the examination of the history of mankind and of the 


history of intercultural education itself. Intereul- 


tural understanding'® can also be achieved by a eare- 
ful study of the human heritage, and history ean serve 
as the bridge between the cultures of the centuries. 
Another direction of desirable change might be the 
broadening of attitude of intergroup educators with 
regard to method. Complete identification with group 
dynamics is an exclusivist procedure which shuts the 
door on other approaches, albeit of the “traditional” 
variety. As one who has participated, and still does, 
in group seances, the writer is not convineed that the 
group processes are what they are claimed to be. 
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H. Bard. ‘*Teachers and the Community.’’ New York: 
NCCJ, [1952]. Pp. 53. $0.25. 

[H. Benjamin]. ‘‘True Faith and Allegiance.’’ 
ington, D. C.: NEA, 1950. Pp. 101. $0.75. 

K. D. Benne, L. P. Bradford, and R. Lippitt. 
Dynamies and Social Aetion.’? New York: 
[1952]. Pp. 61. $0.25, 

K. D. Benne and B. Muntyan, editors. 
tions in Curriculum Change.’’ New 
1951. Pp. xix, 363. $2.90. 

P. Bostwick. ‘‘ Brotherhood Week: What Can Secondary 
Schools Dot?’ New York: NCCJ, [1952]. Pp. 53. 
$0.25. 

F. J. Brown and R. B. Anliot, editors. ‘‘Human Rela- 
tions in Higher Edueation.’’ Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Edueation, 1951. Pp. 74. $1.00, 

F. J. Brown, F. W. Reeves, and R. B. Anliot, editors. 
‘¢Diseriminations in Higher Edueation.’’ Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1951. Pp. viii, 
80. $1.00. 

E. R. Clinchy. ‘‘A Handbook on Human 
New York: Farrar, Straus, 1949. Pp. x, 146. 
E. R. Clinechy. ‘‘Intergroup Relations Centers.’’ 

York: Farrar, Straus, 1949. Pp. x, 54. 

I.. A. Cook, editor. ‘‘College Programs in Intergroup 
Relations.’’ Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1950. Pp. 
xvii, 365. $3.75. 

L. A. Cook, editor. ‘‘Intergroup Relations in Teacher 

Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1951. Pp. 


Wash- 


‘“Group 
NCCJ, 


‘‘Tluman Rela- 
York: Dryden, 


Relations. ’? 
$2.00. 
New 


New York: 
Harper, 1950. Pp. xiv, 294. $3.00. 

J. D. Grambs. ‘‘Group Processes in Intergroup Eduea- 
tion.’’ New York: NCCJ, [1952]. Pp. 82. $0.25. 

M. M. Heaton. ‘‘Feelings Are Facts.’’ New York: 
NCCJ, [1952]. Pp. 60. $0.25. 

‘*Inventory of Rese ‘h in Racial and Cultural Rela- 
tions.’’ Chieag mmmittee on Racial and Cultural 
Relations, University of Chicago, since June, 1948. 
$0.50 per issue. 

12 Cf., Hayer, op. cit., p. 299. 
13°*We the People’’ (San Diego, Calif.: San Diego 

City Schools, 1949) is a very interesting report of a three- 

year program in intercultural education in a city school 

system. 
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I. D. Jaworski. ‘‘Becoming American.’’ New York: 
Harper, 1950. Pp. viii, 114. $1.50. 

L. A. Kahn. ‘‘The Organization of Attitudes toward 
the Negro as a Function of Education.’’ Psychologi- 
cal Monographs: General and Applied, vol. 65, no. 13. 
Washington, D. C.: American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1952. Pp. vi, 39. $1.50. 

I. J. Lee. ‘*How Do You Talk about People?’’ 
York: NCCJ, [1952]. Pp. 36. $0.25. 

J. D, Redden and F. A. Ryan. ‘Intercultural Eduea- 
tion.’’ Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951. Pp. ix, 180. $3.00. 

G. and F. R. Shaftel. ‘Role Playing the Problem 
Story.’’ New York: NCCJ, [1952]. Pp. 78. $0.25. 

M. B. Smiley. ‘‘Intergroup Education and the American 
College.’’ New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1952. Pp. xii, 212. 
$4.25. 


New 


Events 
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H. F. Storen. ‘‘Readings in Intergroup Relations.’’ 
New York: NCCJ, [1952]. Pp. 39. $0.25. 

H. Taba et al. ‘Diagnosing Human Relations Needs.’’ 
Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1951. Pp. xi, 155. $1.75. 

Ii. Taba et al. ‘‘Elementary Curriculum in Intergroup 
telations.’? Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1950. Pp. 
xiii, 248. ‘ 

H. Taba et al. ‘‘Intergroup Education in 
Schools.’’ Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1952. 
337. $4.00. 

H. Taba and D. Elkins. ‘‘With Focus on Human Rela- 
tions.’’ Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1950. Pp. x, 227. 
$2.50. 

H. G. Trager and M. R. Yarrow. 
They Live: Prejudice in Young Children.’’ 
York: Harper, 1952. Pp. xvii, 392. $4.50. 

W. Van Til et al. ‘Democracy Demands It.’’ 
York: Harper, 1950. Pp. viii, 117. $1.50. 


Public 
Pp. xii, 


‘*They Learn What 
New 


New 





COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


INTEREST in comparative education appears to be 
developing among edueators. This probably comes 
from the large number of teachers why have already 
had the opportunity or hope to have the opportunity 
to spend some time abroad professionally. Another 
explanation may be the desire to learn how the 
younger yenerations are being educated as a step 
toward promoting better understanding between na- 
Undoubtedly, the creation of Unesco has ex- 
ercised some influence. 


tions. 


The development of interest in comparative edu- 
cation would be most welcome and salutary, if only 
those who have begun to write under this rubrie would 
understand that no article or collection of articles 
about educational systems in other countries than 
their own is any more entitled to be ealled ecompara- 
tive education than is an article on education in the 
United States. 
fying with the title of “comparative education” a col- 
lection of articles about’ the educational systems of 


Nor is there any warrant for digni- 


twenty or more countries written by as many different 
authors, not even if each article is introduced by a 
sketchy paragraph that purports to give “the eul- 
tural background” of the country whose educational 
system is discussed. 


Furthermore, the purpose of the study of eompara- 


tive education is not primarily to obtain information 
about school systems, their organization, administra- 
tion, and support, but to search deep into the forces 
that determine the peculiar features of an educational 
system and the political, social, economie, and eultural 
aspects that explain these features. The scholarly 
understanding of the background is often of greater 
contributory value than knowledge of the outlines of 
the system itself. Without this background the de- 
scriptions are but skeletons without the flesh and 
blood that give them their “color, shape and scent,” 
to quote a phrase of Madariaga’s. 


President Conant, in his forthcoming book, “Edu- 
eation and Liberty,” writes correctly, but without fol- 
lowing the idea through himself, that, 

It is extremely difficult to say what is a good educa- 
tional procedure except in terms of a particular society ; 
a school cannot be separated from the context of the 
families that it serves nor from the over-all social frame- 
work in which the pupils will probably function as adults. 


Whether in a time of instability and uncertainty 
like the present it is possible to write a book on com- 
parative education with any substance to it is doubt- 
ful. The pattern of education in the future is only 
just emerging, but cannot yet be implemented for 
Nor can this 
difficulty be solved by giving historical accounts (not 


political or economic reasons or both. 


always based on original sources) of educational sys- 
tems or by resorting to other substitutes. For the 
present, information about the status and progress of 
education in different countries is eminently desirable, 
provided that it comes from personal study and 
familiarity and is not based on documentary mate- 
rials alone. But this kind of information cannot 
legitimately be called “Comparative Education.”— 
i eR) 

Correction: In the note on “Education and Values” 
which appeared in Scnoo. anp Sociery, December 
20, 1952, the reference should have been to the 47th 
Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching instead of the 17th report. 


THE NEA ASKS PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
TO APPOINT A COMMISSION 
ON SCHOOLS 


Two recommendations to improve the educational 
standards of the nation are before Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower as he assumes his duties as President of the 
United States. The two reeommendations are that 
he appoint a national commission to study the needs 
of. the schools and that he urge Congress to renew 
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Publie Law 815 which provides for Federal aid to 
school construction in defense-congested areas. 

Four representatives of the National [Education 
Association presented these recommendations to the 
President in early January, before he was inaugu- 
rated. Sarah C. Caldwell, president of the associa- 
tion, William G. Carr, executive secretary, Robert H. 
Wyatt, president of the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associations, and James 
L. McCaskill, executive secretary of the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission, spent a half-hour with the Presi- 
dent discussing the serious problems facing the na- 
tion’s schools. These problems, which present a 
threat to the national security, are caused by the 
shortage of school teachers and the lack of adequate 
school buildings. 

The representatives urged the President to appoint 
a fact-finding commission to study the problems 
facing the nation’s schools and to use the faets to 
determine what remedial measures are needed. The 
group asked that the commission consider the rela- 
tion of school costs to the eeconomie well-being of the 
states and localities and to the strength of the nation. 

Public Law 815 is scheduled to expire June 30, 
1953, and the group requested that the President ask 
for a renewal of this law as an emergency measure. 
They also requested aid for school construction in 
needy states and districts. 

President Eisenhower expressed his conviction of 
the necessity for maintaining our system of Ameriean 
education. The President is a former member of the 
NEA’s Edueational Commission. 

A SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN PLANNED 


A COMPREHENSIVE study of the education of women, 
to be directed by a newly established commission of 


Notes and News 
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the American Council on Edueation, has been an- 
nounced by Arthur 8. Adams, president of the coun- 
cil. Chairman of the commission is Esther Lloyd- 
Jones, professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Althea K. Hottel, dean of wo- 
men, University of Pennsylvania, has been granted 
a leave of absence to serve as full-time project di- 
rector. <A three-year $50,000 grant has been made 
to the council by the Ellis L. Phillips Foundation of 
New York to support the study. 

The following objectives are listed by Dr. Adams 
as among those suggested for the commission’s pro- 


gram: 


1. To ascertain what education is offering relevant to 
the needs of women and to appraise such offerings. The 
‘“needs’’ of women should consider women as effective 
individuals, as members of a family, as gainfully em- 
ployed workers, as participants in civie life. In all of 
these areas, special attention should be given to the con- 
sideration of spiritual and moral values and to the con- 
structive use of leisure time. 

2. To study the present and potential contributions of 
women in faculty and administrative posts in higher edu- 
cation. 

3. To study the opportunities and limitations presently 
existing for women students in higher education, both in 
the curriculum and the extracurriculum. 

4. To develop plans for continuing the education of 
women at the adult level. 

5. To encourage and aid the financing of pilot experi- 
ments in the above fields in various types of institutions 
of higher learning. 

6. To stimulate research in the areas delineated. 

7. To encourage the development of literature and 
bibliographies in the field of women’s present and poten 
tial contributions to our present-day society. 

8. To offer a consultative service on women’s education 


and affairs for institutions of higher learning. 


ee 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Jay F. W. Pearson, execeutive vice-president, Uni- 
versity of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.), on January 
12 was named president to succeed the late Bowman 
Foster Ashe, whose death was reported in Scnoor 


ov 


AND Socrety, December 27, 1952. 


Maurice F. X. 


assistant dean, University College, the University of 


Donohue, whose appointment as 


Chicago, was reported in Scnoor AND Society, May 
24, 1952, has been named acting dean to serve until 
sor to Cyril O. Houle can be selected. Dr. 
or of education, has relinquished his 
devote full 


a suece 
Houle, pr rfc § 


administrative duties and will time to 


aeade mie work and research. 


Frank E. Hobson, Jr., a member of the staff in Eng- 
lish, Westbrook Junior College (Portland 5, Maine), 


has been appointed dean of the college. 


Robert J. Nordstrom, assistant professor of law, the 
Ohio State University, will assume additional duties, 


February 1, as assistant dean, College of Law. 


John J. MacLaughlan, director of admissions, Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile Institute, will assume new duties a 
Richard 
formerly a member of the staff of the evening school, 


Mr. MaeLaughlan. 


director of guidance, February 1. Ivers, 


will succeed 


Donald R. Matthews, 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), will direet a 


new course on public opinion and pressure groups in 


instruetor in government, 
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the process of government that will be offered for the 
first time, beginning February 2. Michael S. Olmsted, 
instructor in sociology, will also offer for the first 
time a course on leadership and consensus to upper- 
class students. The course will be an analysis of the 
nature of leadership and group agreement in various 


social contexts. 


Stanislaus A. Akielaszek, assistant professor of 
classics, Fordham University, will be in charge of 
Polish language courses that will be offered in the 
university’s Institute of Contemporary Russian 
Studies, beginning with the second semester, Sig- 
mund J. Sluszka, of Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), 
will initiate a course in Polish literature that will be 
given on Saturday mornings. Marie Neumannova- 
Albrecht will be in charge of courses in the Czech 
language that will be offered for four hours weekly 
on Wednesday and Friday evenings. 


George Gibson, asso.iate professor of chemistry, 
Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), has 
been named acting chairman of the department to 
serve during the leave of absence granted to Martin 
Kilpatrick. Dr. Kilpatrick and his wife, Mary L. 
Kilpatrick, who is also a chemist, have been awarded 
Fulbright fellowships for study in the Royal Veteri- 
nary and Agricultural College (Copenhagen, Den- 


mark). They will do research in catalysis and solu- 


tions under Niels Bjerrum, a physical chemist in the 


college. 


Oliver S. Rundell, dean emeritus, Law School, the 
University of Wisconsin, was appointed to the Jack- 
son Chair of Law by the Regents, January 10. 
Leaves of absence have been granted to: Norman 
Cameron, professor of psychology, for the second 
semester to conduct research at the Chicago Psycho- 
analytical Institute; Fred A. Clarenbach, professor 
of political science (continuation of his current leave) 
to complete his assignment on the program staff of the 
Secretary of the Interior; and John H. Kolb, pro- 
fessor of rural sociology (March 1-June 30, so serve 
as an agricultural officer and rural sociologist for the 
Brazilian Government; Frederick J. Hoffman, pro- 
fessor of English, second semester, to teach in Har- 
vard University; Joaquin M. Luttinger, professor of 
physics, for service in the Institute for Advanced 
Study (Princeton, N. J.), second semster; Martin 
Joos, professor of German, to organize a book-pub- 
lishing project for the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Asher Hobson, chairman of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, will join the ranks 
of the emeriti on February 1. 

R. Mildred Meyer Hall and Olga Weiss have been 


appointed to editorships of Nursing Outlook. Mrs. 
fall, formerly assistant professor of public-health 
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nursing, University of Pennsylvania, has been named 
editor; Miss Weiss, formerly a member of the staff 
of the Western Psychiatrie Institute and Clinic, the 
University of Pitisburgh, associate editor. 

Frank R. Kille, professor of zoology and dean, 
Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), has been elected 
chairman of the American Conference of Academic 
Deans. 


Coming Events 

The department of psychology, Temple University 
(Philadelphia 22), will hold the 10th annual Institute 
on Reading, February 2-6, according to Clarence H. 
Smeltzer, chairman of the department. It is expected 
that the clinie will be attended by more than 600 
psychologists, speech educators, and teachers from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. The in- 
stitute, which is under the direction of Emmett A. 
Betts, head of the university’s Reading Clinie, will 
be devoted to programs on the central theme, “Cur- 
riculum Approach to Reading Instructions.” 


The meetings of the American Association of School 
Administrators will be held in Atlantic City, February 
14-19, 

The Annual Conference of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
New York 1, March 2. Those interested may write to 
the association’s Conference Secretary, 132 East 74th 
Street, New York 21, For information and a com- 
plete program. 


Student journalists from 70 high schools in south- 
ern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land have been invited to participate in the 9th an- 
nual Temple University Press Tournament which 
will be held on April 22. The director of the tourna- 
ment is Joseph C. Carter, assistant professor of 
journalism in the university. Students will compete 
for prizes in news writing, sports interviewing, radio 
news, cartooning, editorial writing, press photography, 
copyreading, and page make-up. 


Recent Deaths 

William Polk Russell, professor emeritus of mathe- 
mathies, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), died, 
January 10, according to a report received by Scuoou 
AND Society, January 24. Mr. Russell, who was 
eighty-nine years old at the time of his death, had 
served as professor of mathematics and astronomy 
(1889-1904), Lincoln (Ill.) College; and in Pomona 
College as instructor in mathematics (1904-08), as- 
sistant professor (1908-12), associate professor 
(1912-24), and professor (1924-32). 


Colonel Lucius Hudson Holt, retired professor of 
economies, government, and history, United States 
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Military Academy (West Point, N. Y.), died, Janu- 
ary 20, at the age of seventy-two years. Colonel 
Holt had served as instructor in English (1905-038), 
Yale University; assistant editor (1908-10), Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary; and professor of 
English and history (1910-19), head of the depart- 
ment of economics, government, and history (1919- 
26), professor of economies, government and history 
(1926-30), and acting (1926-28), United 
States Military Academy. 


dean 


Frederick Roehm, professor emeritus of education, 
Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), died, Janu- 
ary 20, at the age of seventy-four years. Professor 
Roehm, who was born in Sulz (Germany), had served 
as instructor in modern languages (1907-17) and 
principa: (1917-20), Greenville (Ohio) High School; 
and associate professor of education (1920-22), dean 
(1922-42), and professor of education (1922-46), 
Baldwin-Wallace College. 


George A. Land, head of the department of Latin, 
Newton (Mass.) High School, died, January 20, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Before joining the staff 
of the high school Dr. Land had taught in Franklin 
and Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.); Boston Uni- 
versity; Lawrenceville (N. J.) School; 
Mann School (New York 27). 


and Horace 


Lucile Eaves, professor emeritus of social-economic 
research, Simmons College (Boston 15), died, Janu- 
ary 20, at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. Eaves 
had served as head of the department of history 
(1894-98), San Diego (Calif.) High School; lecturer, 
Extension Division (1898-99), the University of 
Chicago; instructor (1899-1901), Stanford Univer- 
sity; head worker (1901-06), San Francisco Settle- 
ment Association; investigator in California for the 
Carnegie Institution (1907-08); associate professor 
of sociology (1908-15), the University of Nebraska; 
and professor of social-economics research (1915- 
35), Simmons College. 


The Reverend Leo L. Ward, head of the depart- 
ment of English, the University of Notre Dame, died, 
Father 


January 21, at the age of fifty-five years. 
Ward had served the university since 1927. 


Annie M. Reed, oldest alumna, Vassar College 
(Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), died, January 21, at the age 
Dr. Reed, who had taught 
school for more than 45 years, had served as assistant 
principal, Comstoek School (New York), and taught 
in Cuba under the auspices of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church and in Puerto Rico. 


Nathan Banks, emeritus of 
zoology, Harvard University, died, January 24, at the 


of one hundred years. 


associate professor 
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age of eighty-four years. Professor Banks had served 
as agent, division of entomology (1890-92) and as- 
sistant entomologist (1896-1916), United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; and curator of insects, 
museum of comparative zoology (1916-25) and asso- 
ciate professor of zoology (1928-35), Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Walter Boughton Pitkin, former professor of jour- 
nalism, Columbia University, died, January 25, at the 
age of seventy-four years. Mr. Pitkin had served the 
university as lecturer in psychology (1905-06), in- 
structor in psychology and philosophy (1906-09), 
and professor of journalism (1912-43). He had 
written more than thirty books during his lifetime, 
the best known of which is “Life Begins at Forty.” 


recent) ; /; i; 


e : 
Abstracts of Masters’ Theses Submitted to the Graduate 
College of Ohio University in Partial Fulfillment of the 
Requirements for the Master’s Degree. Pp. iti +115. 
The Graduate College, Ohio University, Athens. 1952. 
° 

ARNY, CLARA BROWN. 





Evaluation in Home Eco- 
nomics. Pp. xii+ 378. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York 1. 1953. $4.00. 

This book is a successor to “Evaluation and Investigation 
in Home Economics” which was published in 1941. The 
content is similar, but most of it is new in view of the great 
advances in the field of evaluation during the past decade, 


° 
‘*Student-Body Size in Institu- 
1951.’’ Office of Eduea- 
Pp. 18. Government 
1952. 


3ADGER, HENRY G. 
tions of Higher Edueation 
tion, FSA, Circular No. 361. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

e 

BEALS, CARLETON. Stephen F. Austin: Father of 
Texas, Pp. viii+277, Illustrated by Jay Hyde Bar- 
num. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 36. 
1953. $2.80 
One of the series of biographies, ‘“‘They Made America.” 

e@ 


BIDDLE, WILLIAM W. Cultivation of Community 
Leaders: Up From the Grass Roots. Pp. xi +203. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $3.00. 

This draws on the training experience of Earlham College 
(Richmond, Ind.) to supply specific suggestions as to ways 
and means of carrying forward constructive local programs. 


e 
Il Fondamento dell’Educa- 
‘*La Nuova’’ Editrice, Fir- 


BORGHI, 
zione Attiva. 
enze, Italy. 


LAMBERTO. 
Pp. 110. 
1952, 
e 
CONANT, JAMES BRYANT. Education and Liberty: 
The Role of the Schools in a Modern Democracy. Pp. 
xii+ 168. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 1953. 
This is based on lectures delivered at the University of 
Virginia under the Page-Barbour Foundation on February 
12, 13, 14, 1952. 
o 
EDWARD W., AND MARGUERITE P. 
Animal Stories in Basic Vocabulary. Pp. 
Illustrated. The Garrard Press, 119-123 


DOLCH, 
DOLCH. 


ix + 163. 
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West Park Avenue, Champaign, Ill. 1952. $1.75; 
school price, $1.40; quantity rates. 

Fach country has its own animal stories; here a few have 
been chosen from many countries that the authors thought 


children of our own country might like. 

® 
**No Work Today! The Plight 
Public Affairs Pamphlet 
Publie Affairs Com- 
1953. 25 


FULLER, VARDEN. 
of America’s Migrants.’’ 
No. 190. Pp. 28. Illustrated. 
mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 
cents; quantity rates. 

This is a summary of the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor, 1951, “Migratory Labor in 
American Agriculture.” 

° 

HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J. Human Development and 

Education. Pp. ix+338. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York 3. 1953. $4.00. 
This book completes the project that started with the 
Planographing of the author's pamphlet on developmental 
tasks in 1948. Added to that material are several prac- 
tical and theoretical sections which explain further the 
meaning of the development task concept for education. 


PIAGET, JEAN. The Origins of Intelligence in Chil- 
dren. Pp. xi+419. International Universities Press, 
New York 11. 1952. $6.00. 

Translated by Margaret Cook this book contains original 
observations on young children, novel experiments, brilliant 
in their simplicity, which are described in detail. 


*¢School Publications.’’ The Western Illinois State Col- 

lege Bulletin No. 2. Vol. XXXII. Pp. 153. Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb, Ill. 1952. 
The report of a conference on the broad area of the value 
of school publications that was held in the summer of 
1952. Kent Pease, associate professor of English in the 
college, prepared parts I and II of the report. 


SISTER ANNETTE WALTERS AND SISTER KEVIN 
O’HARA, Persons and Personality: An Introduction 
to Psychology. Pp. xvii+678. Illustrated. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Ine., New York 1. 1953. $4.75. 
This has two major objectives: to present the data of 
scientific psychology in such a way that the person rather 
than isolated mental functions is the center of interest, 
and to reiate scientific psychology wherever feasible to 
relevant theological and philosophical considerations, 

e 

STEWART, MAXWELL S. (Editor). ‘‘Strengthening 
Our Foreign Policy: A Report by a Study Group of 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation.’’ Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 189. Pp. 28. Illustrated. — Publie 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 
1953. 25 cents; quantity rates. 

A condensation of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation Study 
Group Report, “United States Foreign Policy : Its Organi- 
zation and Control,” published in November, 1952. 

2 

STRATEMEYER, FLORENCE BB. Guides to a Curricu- 
lum for Modern Living. Pp. 60. Illustrated. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 1952. $1.25. 

This was written with the assistance of Margaret G. 
McKim, University of Cincinnati, and Mayme Sweet, the 
Denver public schools. 

e 

TANRUTHER, EDGAR M. 
For the Use of Student Teachers and Supervising 
Teachers in the Elementary School. Pp. 45. Indiana 
State Teachers College Bookstore, Terre Haute, Ind. 
1952. $1.00. 

A revised edition. The original publication was reported 
in these columns, August 15, 1951. 


Student Teaching Guide: 
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THOMAS, KATHREEN, JUNE K. PACE, AND 
JESSIE WHITACRE. ‘‘Effects of Enrichment on 
the Thiamine, Ribroflavin and Niacin of Corn Meal and 
Grits as Prepared for Eating.’? Department of Rural 
Home Research Bulletin No. 753. Pp. 30. Tllustrated. 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, 
Tex. 1952. 

® 


WELLS, HARRY L. Higher Education Is Serious Busi- 

ness: A Study of University Business Management in 
Relation to Higher Education. Pp. xiii+237. Harper 
& Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $3.50. 
This answers a long-time need for a volume to deal with 
the business and management side of university affairs 
while taking into account the necessary relation of finan- 
cial to educational policies. 


ZERAN, FRANKLIN R. (Editor). Life Adjustment 
Education in Action: A Symposium. Pp. vi+541. 
Chartwell House, Inc., 280 Madison Avenue, New York 
16. 1953. $6.50. 

This promises to be a valuable contribution to teachers 
and administrators in their endeavors to provide meaning- 
ful learning experiences to all youth. 


ZIFFER, BERNARD. Toland: History and Historians. 
Pp. 107. Mid-European Studies Center, National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe, 110 West 57th Street, New 
York 19. 1952. $1.50; quantity rates. 

Three bibliographical essays which should prove invaluable 
and stimulating guides for those who are seriously inter- 
ested in Polish culture. 





You can take advantage of the new 
combined TIAA-CREF annuity plan 
to invest part of your retirement sav- 
ings in common stocks. Then you will 
retire with a base income from TIAA 
of a guaranteed fixed number of dollers 
monthly plus an income from CREF 
that fluctuates with dividend earnings 
and capital values of the stocks in the 
Fund. 





Your inquiries are welcome. 
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